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FOR THE STRANGER. 


THE GAMESTER. 


** The strong desire shal] ne’er decay, 

Who plays to win, shall win to play ; 

The breast where love had planned his reign, 
Shall burn unquench’d with lust of gain ; 

And all the charms that wit can boast, 

In dreams of better luck be lost ! 

Thus neither innocent nor gay, 

The useless hours shall fleet away ; 

While time o’erlooks the trivial strife, 

And scoffing, shakes the sands of life.” 


Among all the amusements which rank under the general de- 
nomination of pleasure, gaming, though absurd, degrading and 
ruinous, possesses the most fascinating power over the human 
feelings. It addresses itself toa common propensity in man, to 
delight in those pursuits which agitate the soul and cause.it to 
tremble with the anxieties of hopeand fear. Striking those cords 
whose movements constitute most of the pains and pieasures of 
life, and superadding the chance of sudden and unlaboured gain, in 
some of its forms, it reigns among most of the nations of the 
earth, however civilized or barbarous. Its spirit is discernible in 
auctions, lotteries, speeulations and insurancies. The stock job- 
ber lives upon the winds, which blow him good or ill luck, in the 
news of the day. Thesharper enjoys life only amidst the games 
of chance. Princes stake their crowns on the event of a battle or 
the issue of a war; while even the poor savage that roams the 
desert ventures his arms, his covering of skins, and even his 
beloved liberty, in this fascinating amusement. 
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This universal propensity often shews itself in habitual indul- 

gence in what may be called, generally, Gaming. To this there 
are many temptations. Fondness for amusements, the love of 
company, the relief from wearisome idleness which it promises, 
the heat and hurry which abstract the mind from the perpiexities 
of life, the oblivion of care which it offers, powerfully allure to 
this vice ; but it would seem impossible that any one should be- 
come a confirmed and habitual gamester frem any motive less 
forcible and prevalent than avarice, a covetous desire and expect- 
ation of unjust gain. From this source, vile and contemptible as 
it is, gaming, whether in a higher or lower sphere, undoubtedly 
derives its original. Other motives and causes may lead young 
and unexperienced adventurers to the gaming table. They may 
be entrapped as figeons to be filucked They may commence 
dupes, but dupes they can never continue. The pursuit induces 
other motives and principles—and they must end knaves. Ava- 
rice is not over nice in points-of honour or honesty ; and to expect 
either from a professed gamester, would be as absurd, as to ex- 
pect streams of generous wine from a foul pool of stagnated 
water. 

A host of evils-accompany and follow this vice. It turns off 
the attention from all reputable and useful employments. It ex- 
tinguishes the most amiable and excellent passions of the soul. 
The mind becomes disgusted with the common pursuits of life, 
as dull and tedious, and is roused only by the storms of passion, 
which are excited by the chances of the game. From its very 
nature, it eradicates that just regard to the right of property, 
which is the chief foundation and cement of society ; and thus 
directly leads to fraud, usury, injustice, and every base and ille- 
gal method of obtaining money, often at the hazard of reputa- 
tionand life. Whether gain or loss ensues, the same evil disposi- 
tions and the same illicit practices, will assuredly shew them- 
selves—for by the very pursuit, the only sufficient barrier against 
them is destroyed. 

One of the most pernicious evils connected with this vice, is 
an introduction to that worthless and abandoned society which al- 
ways surrounds the gaming table. Here are collected the dregs 

of com munity, the idle, the debauched, the fraudulent and intem- 
perate ; and here all distinctions are lost in that strange bewitch- 
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ing infatuation, which places stupidity and wit, beggary and wealth, 
the bosom friend and the profligate sharper, upon a level. Pas- 
sion rages andall tiesare broken. Friendship, prostituted name ! 
is but the bait to ensnare and destroy. Just and honorable affec« 
tions are suspended ; iaws human and divine are despised ; no 
times, seasons or places are respected ; humanity is forgotten in 
the thirst for gain; and all the dear connections of parents, wife 
and children, are with unrelenting fury, sacrificed on the altar of 
this destructive demon. 

Habitual gaming is death to all peace and tranquility of mind. 
The tumultuous agitation of hopes and fears stretch it continual- 
ly on the rack. It destroys self-respect, sours the temper, and 
excites the most infernal passions. Who that has been present 
at a gaming table, has not seen paleness and dejection, anxiety, 
perturbation, torture and despair, on the countenances of its vo- 
taries ?—witnessed, on all sides, blasphemies quarrels, mutual 
recriminations and curses? and had presented to his astonished and 
terrified mind a full and dreadful idea of the midnight orgies of 
death andhell? Is this pleasure? Is this life? Is this a pursuit 
or engagement, worthy of one who pretends to the name of 
Man? 

The source of this vice is poisonous—its streams impure, its 
accompaniments infectious,—and its natural effects and conse- 
quences must often be fatal. Void of resources and desperate, 
its wretched victims too often fall a prey to peculation, theft, forge- 
ry, robbery, and end their career by duelling, suicide or the hands 
of the executioner. At least, that, which commences at the 
gaming table, frequently ends in the loss of integrity, reputation 
and allthe pleasing hopes of life. A deadly poison lurks in the 
veins, maring all enjoyment and hastening the unhappy victim to 
an untimely grave. The apprentice purloins and loses, and his 
character is blasted. The young man, on false pretences, ob- 
tains the bounty of his parents, and, by the turn of a cardora 
die, plunges himself in disgrace and ruin, and his fond parents in 
irreparable misery. Youth of either sex, indulging in this vice, 
must sacrifice their fairest prospects to the designs of crafty, self- 
ish and ruinous villains; for what person, not utterly void of dis- 
cretion, would receive a gamester to their family and embraces ? 
Behold the husband !—-happy in the wife of his choice, happy in 
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much loved infants around him, happy in all his domestic con- 
nections, deluded by some false and pretended friend—duped, 
robbed of his fortune, and what consummates the ruin, plunged 
into vicious practices, which rob him of character and all his habe 
its of industry and application to business. With what an eye 
of anguish and terrour must he now look on the wife of his bosom 
and those tender babes who once gave the sweetest consolation 
to his sight ! He has ruined his family—and friends, dwellings, 
all things are misery to him: nota ray of satisfaction beams in- 
to his benighted mind, for the dreadful consciousness that his own 
inexcusable vice and folly have wrought all this ruin and distress, 
haunts him forever, and murders all repose. 

But the dreadful character of this vice is, in nothing, marked 
more strongly, than in the insensibility which it produces, to all 
the restraints of reason, religion and duty. Endeavour to deter 
by arguments drawn from every possible source. It is vain. For 
what are parents, wife, children, reputation, fortune, integrity, 
and even life itself, to one who is wedded to this bewitching but 
ruinous vice ?—Nothing. The discharge of the concentrated 
thunder will not more certainly destroy the puny labours of the 
insect that has stretched her web over the cannon’s inouth, than the 
uncontroulable force of habit and passion, rupture all the bonds and 
break through all the restraints, that can be imposed on the 





gamester. 
Against his own better judgment and in defiance of certain ru- 


in, he will seek the fatal indulgence ; thoughhe constantly en- 
deavours to blind himseif by some vain excuses. He may plead 
fashion—but he knows that fashion in misery does not blunt its 
edge, or remove a single scorpion sting from his bosom. He 
pleads for indulgence as a relief from vexatious cares and reflec- 
tions. He greedily swallows the poisonous draught, and from 
the momentary delirium which it excites, awakes to anguish in- 
expressibly more keen and horrible. He promises himself tobe 
prudent—but prudence forsakes him in anger the moment he 
touches the instruments of bis vice and folly. Success only al- 
lures him on with the hope of suddenly obtaining riches—while 
losses goad him forward to retrieve his fortune. Nothing can be 
more correct than the lines in our motto : 

“ The strong desire shall ne’er decay, 

Who plays to win, shall win to play.” 
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Those who are addicted to this vice, sometimes pretend to 
plead the laws of honour, as compelling them to permit others to 
take their revenge. Truly ! the laws of honour ! Why, gaming 
is theft and fraud combined, under the garb of cowardice. The 
man, who makes no pretensions to politeness and honour, but 
boldly demands my purse on the road is érave, nodle and gener- 
ous, compared with him, who under the name of friend, deliber- 
ately plunges me into poverty. The cool deliberate gamester, 
secure in his self-possession and fraudulent tricks, is not a rob- 
ber ; but he is the durking assassin, waiting with unwearied pa- 
tience till the prey is caught in his toils, and then, witnout re- 
morse, draining out their vitals and enjoying, with a malignant tri- 
umph, their dying complaints. Such harpies there are, lying in 
wait to entrap inexperience. And indeed, is it honour, volunta- 
rily to sacrifice all that is estimable to the villanous designs of 
sharpers ? 

The success of some who are supposed to have obtained wealth 
at the gaming table, is a powerful temptation to this vice. Such 
instances, though extremely rare, if they exist at all, are often 
decisive in their influence upon those whose motto is, Money, 
her fas aut nefas ! Are there men who roll in wealth, and in their 
imagined security instill the gall of their pretended commisera- 
tion into that cup of bitterness, which, with unrelenting cruelty, 
they have put into the hands of their victims? A little observa- 
tion might check their triumph. Their victims were mad, but 
they were malignant, erecting their fortunes on the utter destruc- 
tion of others.. Can such wealthcontinue ? The saying of the an- 
cients, male farta, male dilabuntur, might be inscribed on the 
coffers which contain such acquisitions. But if it be not squan- 
dered in person, or by profligate children, it may still prove a 
curse in possession. The cries of his victims shall wring the 
heart of this prosperous villain, with tortures sharper than a two- 
edged sword. Sooner or later, justice will assert its right ; and, 
in the end, all that knew him may take up the taunting proverb of 
the old neglected prophet—* Woe to him that increaseth that 
which is not his 1” 

The horrible infatuation of this vice is strikingly exemplified 
in the following anecdote Which I have lately read. A young man 
was found hanging by the neck ; but being cut down before death 
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had ensued, was asked the cause of this act of desperation. He 
replied, that having lost his money and clothes at the gaming ta- 
ble, at last he had staked his life, against that of his antagonist (his 
Jriend, in gaming janguage) and had lost. And his chief regret 
was, that he had unhappily been prevented from paying in all its 
extent, this debt of honor. True or false, this scene would form 
no inappropriate decoration for the resort of gamesters. Others 
equally appropriate might be added, somewhat in the stile of the 
Rake’s Progress of Hogarth. The duellist taking the lite of his 
honourable friend who had been detected in cheating in the game ; 
the suicide grasping his pistols and laudanum, or plunging in the 
overwhelming flood ; the intemperate wallowing in his vomit, 
burning with fevers and dying with untimely decay; the maniac 
rattling his chains ;—a wretch writhing under the tortures of his 
own mind, the pity of the world and “ the slow unmoving finger 
of scorn ;” a young and beautiful female, spurned away by an 
honourable lover, and falling a prey to lust and disease in the 
haunts of impurity. Here should be seen broken hearted pa- 
‘rents, shedding tears of anguish over a darling ciild, lifeless at 
their feet. There widows and orphans, reduced to peaury, shriek- 
ing over the remains of a once loved husband and father. Could 
I exhibit on canvass the workings of the soul, I would depicture 
the inward horrours of the gamester, disgraced, ruined, the pest of 
society and the curse of his relations, as he reluctantly falls into 
the relentless grasp of the king of terrors ——But enough. _ Those 
not already vitiated might perhaps be deterred ; but the veteran 
in iniquity would not be reclaimed. 

This vice of gaming, it is believed, prevails.to an alarming 
extent inthis city. Some late occurrences dictated this commu- 
nication. Youth are perverted, families distressed, parents ren- 
dered miserable through past delinquencies of children, or fear 
of future contamination. Whence“is it, that with laws against 
this evil, and magistrates sworn to execute those laws, the dens 
of iniquity are not broken up? It would be too much to say, 
that those who form the laws love to transgress. Shall it be as- 
cribed to ignorance? The evil surely cannot be hid from any who 
are not wilfully blind. Is it the difficulty of conviction? That 
geal so laudably employed in removing some other nuisances, 
would be equally successful if employed about this. Might net 
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asociety forthe suppression of vice, and especially gaming, be in- 
stituted ? To parents and guardians, and all who are interested 
in the morals: and reputation of Albany, I would propose an in- 
stitution of this kind: and in the mean time request an insertion 
of the 9th section of the law for the good government of the city 
of Albany, entitled Muisances. 

“ Any person vending or disposing of any _—_ or other arti- 
cles, at cards, dice, billiards, shuffle-board, E O table, pharo- 
bank, or any other unlawful game, or setting up the same to be 
raffled or played for, and any person guilty of raffling or playing 
in his own house or dwelling, for money, liquor or other articles ; 
and any person keeping a billiard-table, shuffle-board, E O table, 
pharo-bank, or any other unlawful game, for hire or reward, or 
where money or liquor or other articles shall in any wise be play- 
ed for, shall, in either or every case, be liable toa forfeiture of 
ten dollars, and if such offender shall be a tavern-keeper, the 
penalty shall be fifteen dollars. And it shall be lawful for the 
mayor, recorder, or any alderman or police justice, after the first 
conviction, and any person in aid of him, to enter into any house 
or other building, lot or yard, and to suppress, destroy or re- 
move any gaming tables, or instruments or devices for gaming, 
and if any person shall hinder or obstruct him in the execution 
of his duty, he shall forfeit twenty-five dollars.” 1812. 

« And it shall be the especial duty of the police magistrates to 
_ enforce all the laws which are or shall from time to time be pas- 
sed by the common council,” &c. 1813. 

With these laws staring them in the face, what excuse can be 
made for the multitude of gambling houses which are permitted 
in this city? G, 

FOR THE STRANGER. 

I have been much gratified, Mr. Stranger, in the perusal of 
the last page of your 15th number and wish with all my heart, 
you had given in full, the letter of your Schoharie correspondent ; 
of how much “ Classical” writing have you defrauded your sub- 
scribers ! What you have given is indeed a precious morsel, but 
instead of satisfying our hunger it has only served to whet our ap- 
petite for more ; our bowels yearn for a full meal. 

Yes, Mr. Stranger, your correspondent is correct, the Gover- 
nour, is commander in chief of the Militia of the State; and al- 
though the State navy should consist only of a long boat, His 
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Excellency, (as we republicans call the gentleman,) is equally 
admiral of the same. Titles, Mr. Stranger, are, inthis country 
deemed of value to the holders, and must not be filched or frit- 
tered away by rude, or vulgar hands. Sir, “ Inall Forensick or 
political proceedings” the Governour’s titles are acknowledged, 
they are his, if not for life, at least, for years, and nothing but 
the act of God, the judgment of the Senate, or the vote of the 
people can take them from him—Let every man, Sir, have his title 
in full ; for how manyare there who with the sage may exclaim, 
‘* He who steals my purse steals trash, but he who rebs me of my 
title, steals that which not enriches him, but makes me poor in- 
deed?” Were there two commanders in chicf of the militia, as 
is the case in the standing army of Lilliput, I confess there might 
be some difference of opinion on this subject—but as it is, your 
correspondent’s doctrine is orthodox, 

I do not agree with your Schoharie correspondent “ that pat- 
ents, surveys, conveyances, and adjudications of courts having 
fixed the appellation of Cats Xillit remains as firmly as the moun- 
tains rest upon their base”—because Cats Kill, as a name, de- 
pends upon the breath of the Legislature—but whether the moun- 
tains rest on their bottoms or on their tops, or moulder away, de- 
pends, I trow, upon an infinitely wiser and more stable power. 
I shall not argue with you Mr. Stranger, respecting the “ elo- 
quence” of the‘aboye quoted sentence; but I should not be sur- 
prized if a bill was brought into the legislature, which might 
make it very untrue, by altering Cats into Kaats, the name, by 
which the mountains and stream were in ancient times designa- 
ted. How many of vour elderly Dutch feilow-citizens, have read 
the witty and pleasant tales of their countryman Kaats and how 
few ofthem knew that one cf hisdescendants emigrated from Hol- 
land and sat himself down, on his “ dase” if you please, at the out 
Jet of the stream now called Kats Kill, in the year 1642 ! 

Thatthe stream now Cod/es kill, wasin“ SYorensick” parlance, 
(as we gentlemen of the bar say,) formerly ycleped Codus Kill, is 
certainly true, nor is it less certain that Cebus isan abbreviation 
of Jacobus, and that Jacobus is modern Latin for James—indeed 
every one knows that English and even Hebrew names may be 
jatinized-by tacking ws to their termination—thus we say Henri- 
cus, Shacricus, &c. but as in all “ Forensick and political pro- 
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ceedings” Cobus is no longer Codus, but Codles kill, why, let it 
be so Mr. Stranger, and say no more about it. 

There is, to be sure, a wenderful deal of knowledge to be ac- 
quired by tracing the etymology of Indian and High Dutch names 
of places to their source—but every man is not equal to the at- 
tempt, nor are your limits, Mr. Stranger, sufficient for a full dis- 
play of an hundredth part of the critical knowledge on those 
points, with which the heads of your correspondent, his a//y and 
antagonists teem. Before I take my leave permit me, Mr. Stran- 
ger, to give you a word of advice—Beware of foreign arts, stick 
to the vernacular tongue and be upon your guard against hard 
or learned, and especially foreign words—quote not, nor publish 
any communication which is interlarded with scraps from Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew. In these times of party distrust and suspi- 
cion, a single word may lose you more than one subscriber —Had 
it not been for our schoolmaster who explained that dreadful 
“ Logomachy” in your Schoharie correspondent’s letter, I can tell 
you, you would have been deprived of two subscribers at least— 
but when he informed the club, that Logos meant words, and that 
Mackey was the name of a Lawyer in those parts—if all were 
not perfectly satisfied, it was agreed however to let the subscrip- 
tion remain unrevoked till the arrival of yournextnumber. Fear, 
fear the Greeks, Mr. Stranger, especially when they come in the 
guise of friends. YAUP, 

in Latin YAUPOBUS. 





FOR THE STRANGER. 


THE THEATRE. 


Whatever difference of opinion exists in regard to the benefi- 
cial effects of Theatres, all are united in this, that theatrical re- 
presentations have an important influence on the morals, man- 
ners, and taste of society. Every member of a community feel- 
ing this influence, must be desirous that it should be directed to 
the most laudable and useful purposes. It is not meant here to 
express any opinion whether all the benefits which their advocates 
profess may, or can result from Theatres, or whether all the 
evils which their opponents surmise, are propagated by them. 
Theatres are established in all our populous towns and cities; 
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one has been erected here, and it is not now to enquire how this 
has happened, or the taste and inclination of the people has been 
thus moulded. It isa maxim as well in morals, as in politicks, 
that to effect any given purpose, we must take man as he is; 
not as he should be. If theatres be beneficial it is certainly im- 
portant to inquire how these benefits may be enhanced, and se- 
cured ; and if injurious and demoralizing, it can be no less im- 
portant to inquire how these injuries may be diminished, and that 
demoralization curtailed and counteracted. However much it 
may derogate from our vanity, we must acknowledge ourselves 
so much imitative beings, that we adopt not only the manners, 
but the ideas and sentiments of those who please us, without be- 
ing conscious of it. Whenever improper sentiments are advan- 
ced guised under fascinating language, and by a character calcu- 
lated to excite our applause, the sentiment perhaps with some 
modulation becomes our own. And whenever the manner of an 
actor whom we are accustomed to admire is erroneous and ill- 
judged, his audience may catch his imperfections, without the 
graces which cover them. It is net the pious whose principles 
are fixed, the aged whose habits are formed, the learned whose 
ideas are expanded that constitute the great mass of those who 
attend theatrical representations. If it were so, the influence 
of the stage would be less. But the greater portion are the 
young, who are easily susceptible of first impressions, and whose 
imaginations are quickened by the intoxicating gaiety ofall around 
them; the idle, whose attentions are only to be arrested by some- 
thing presented through the medium of amusement, and the ig- 
norant who are unfurnished with ideas to secure them from false 
opinions and pernicious habits. On all such, the stage must act 
as a powerful engine: But though these classes include a great 
portion, they are not all who are swayed by it. The learned and 
the polished part of socicty have in every country extended their 
patronage to, and acknowledged their improvement from correct 
dramatick performances, and the pious have generally not deemed 
it inconsistent with their moral duties to let them pass uncensur- 
ed, when under proper regulations. If evena Tully on whom 
senates lingered as he spoke, dcigned to acknowledge to the 
world the effect of the powers of the Roman Roscius on his elo- 
quence, and if even Edmund Burke who at once like a blazing 
meteor dazzled and blinded by the brilliancy of his language, and 
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forced conviction by the overwhelming torrent of his argument, 
was content that posterity should place Garrick in the same niche 
of the Temple of Fame, it cannot be thought too much to say, 
that through the instrumentality of the Stage many essential 
benefits may be derived. - 

These observations are not made because it is believed the 
same opinions are not generally entertained, or because it is ex- 
pected that the ideas are not familiar to the reader; but that we 
hope to induce the publick, and particularly those who are qualifi- 
ed toform correct estimates, occasionally to notice with a view 
of improvement the management and performances in the thea- 
tre in this city. It has been observed with surprise that since the 
establishment of a regular theatre here, none have thought it 
incumbent on them, or attempted to discriminate between such 
performances as are praise-worthy and deserving of encourage- 
ment, and such as are censurable, or that required the aid of 
judicious correctives to render them tolerable. And here let it 
be observed that we seriously protest against the custom that has 
obtained of having newspaper paragraphs inserted immediately 
previous to such actor or actresses benefit-night, extolling their 
professional merits without judgment or discrimination, and at 
the expense of truth and common understanding. It is unjust 
as it regards those who are most eminent and meritorious, for 
where all are equally praised, all are upon a level. It is impro- 
per as it regards both the actor and the publick, for the one ex- 
citing expectations which his talents cannot justify, the other be- 
comes disgusted with the vanity that could suffer it. It is also 
injurious to the interests of the theatre generally, for though 
flattery may always be a grateful incense to the individual, the 
publick after a short time regarding the whole as a mere matter 
of course disbelieve the testimonials of applause candidly be- 
stowed on real merit. 

Since the erection of a theatre here, notwithstanding the pre- 
dictions to the contrary, and notwithstanding the powerful oppo- 
sition which was mad¢ to it, (dictated no doubt by the purest and 
most conscientious motives) the support and patronage it has 
received from the citizens themselves, it is believed exceeds the 
expectations of even those who were the most sanguine. Whe- 
ther this proves an encreasing literary taste and refinement, or 
whether a tendency to idleness and dissipation, or both, is not 
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for us to determing, The fact exists, and is only in corrobera- 
tion of what was before suggested, that it is the more important 
that this source of amusement should if practicable, be made 
operative to the general good. 

Before any observations are hazarded in regard to the conduct- 
ing the Theatre itself, or the relative talents of the theatrical 
corps, we must be permitted to make a single remark respecting 
the building. During the first season when considerable efforts 
had been made to put the building in sucha state as to commence 
the performances, the publick were willing to submit to many 
inconveniences under the impression that the privations which 
they were subjected to, were but temporary, and that before the 
commencement of the next season the unfinished parts of the 
house would be completed. But it seems they have been disap- 
pointed. Whether this arises from the terms of the coutract 
between the Manager and the committee of the proprietors, or 
who are chargeable with the neglect, we know not; but of this 
we are convinced, it is without a necessity, and as long as it re- 
mains in its present situation, is disgraceful. 

The long experience and well earned reputation of the Mana- 
ger amply qualify him for the station which he fills, and we can- 
not but hope and believe that his desire to gratify taste by the 
selection of such talents as Miss Holman and Mrs. Beaumont, 
Messrs. Tyler, Holman and Dwyer in addition to his permanent 
engagements will always be met by a correspondent desire on 
the part of the audience to make him ample remuneration for 
any additicnal disbursements. 

[To be continued } 
— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
HENRY AND LOUISA. 

In yonder deep shade of the willow, 

Louisa lies wrapped in her shroud, 
How hard, now—and cold is her pillow, 

Yet colder is Henty the proud. 
No maid on the green, danced so sprightly, 

When the harp of Allaa was there ; 
Nor beat there a heart, half so lightly, 

Nor bloom’d there a cheek, half so fair. 
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Till Henry's false hand plucked the blossom, 
Of sixteen fond summers the care, 

And robbed of its quiet, her bosom, 
And left it a prey to despair. 


But the high will of Heaven, decreed, 
That a breast with crime, so debased, 
Should sorely repent of a deed, 
In letters of blood, deeply traced. 


Behold now sad Henry’s retreat— 

The sod where the maid sleeps below 
Reason left in pity her seat, 

Resigning it wholly to woe. 


His tears with the dew of the morning, 
O’er-spangle the turf, where she lies, 

And with the pale evening returning, 
Her breezes, respond with his sighs. 


Through ten dreary winters of sorrow, 
False Henry has mourn’d for the maid, 
The village bell toils on the morrow, 
To carry him where shie is laid. 


Will Henry’s base crime be forgiven 
For the curse he suffered below ? 

Or is that not penance in Heaven , 
Where the wil/ saares not in the woe. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


* ULM AND TRAFALGAR.” 


[The following lines are extracted from a Poem, so called, ascribed to the 
joint labours of the late Mr. Pitt and Mr.Canning, The part by Mr. Pitt 
is said to have been written during his last sickness. ] 


LameNnTED Hero !* when to Britain’s shore 
Exulting Fame those awful tidings bore, 
Joy’s bursting shout in ’whelming grief was drown’d, 
And Victory’s self, unwilling audience found ; 
On every brow the cloud of sadness hung, 
The sounds of triumph died on every tongue! 

* Neleon. . 
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Not joy thus doubtful, sadness thus sincere 
Shall grace, erewhile, the tyrant-conqueror’st bier: 
Whether with indiscriminating sweep 
The scythe of war, amid the mangled heap, 
Shall lay him low ; or lone corroding care, 
Without one heart to pity or to share, 
And cheerless toils of solitary sway 
Shall waste his withering frame with slow decay ; 
Come when it will, from Heaven’s all-righteous hand, 
To save, or to avenge each injur’d land, 
Nations shall kneel to bless the welcome doom, 
And France, unfetter’d, trample on his tomb! 


But thee, lov’d Chief, what genuine grief bemoan ! 
Fleets, cities, camps, the cottage and the throne! 
Round thy throng’d hearse those mingling sorrows flow, 
And seek faint solace in a pomp of ‘woe! 


Yer not the vows thy weeping country pays, 
Not that high meed, thy mourning Sovereign’s praise 
That with such grief as bathes a kindred bier 
€ollective nations mourn a death so dear ; 
Not these alone shall soothe thy sainted shade, 
And consecrate the spot where thou art laid! 
Not these alone—But bursting through the gloom, 
With radiant glory from thy trophied tomb, 
The sacred splendouf of thy deathless name 
Shall grace and guard thy country’s martial fame ; 
Far seen shall blaze the unextinguish’d ray, 
A mighty beacon lighting glory’s way ; 
With living lustre this proud land adorn, 
And shine and save thro’ ages yet unborn! 


+ Bonaparte. 
eve 


STANZAS ON PAINTING, 


Occasioned by seeing the Portrait of a Deceased Sisier. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
(Not published in his worke._) 


O Thou! by whose expressing art, 
Her perfect image nature sees, 

In union with the graces start, 
And sweeter by reflection please. 
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In whose creative hand, the hues 
Stol’n from yon airy rainbow shine, 
I bless thy Promethean muse, 
And call thee fairest of the Nine! 


Possessing more than vocal power, 
Persuzsive more than poet’s tongue, 

Whose lineage in a raptur’d hour* 
From love, the sire of nature sprung. 


Does hope her high profession meet ? 
Is joy triumphant? sorrow flown? 
Sweet is the trance, the tremor sweet, 
When all we love is all our own ! 


But ah ! thou pulse of pleasure dear, 
Slow, throbbing cold, I feel thee part, 
Love’s absence plants a pang severe, 
Or death inflicts a keener dart. 


Then for a beam of joy, to light 
On memory’s sad and wakeful eye, 
Or banish from the noon of night 
Her dreams of deepest agony. 


Shall song its witching cadence roll ? 
Ye now the tenderest air repeat, 

That breathed when soul was knit to love, ° 
And heart to heart responsive beat. 


What visions rise to charm, to melt! 
The lost, the lov’d, the dead are near! 
Oh hush that strain too deeply felt, 
Oh cease that transport too severe ! 


But thou , severely silent art 
“ By heaven and love was taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart, 
The sacred image of a friend. 


All is not lost, of that possest, 
For me, thou sweet memorial shine, 
While close and closer to my breast, 
I hold the idol all divine ; 


* Mlluding to the supposed Origin of Painting, from a Corinthian femate 
sketching the shadow of her lover’s profile, as he lay asleep. 
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Or gazing through luxurious tears, 
Mild o’er the lov’d departed form, 
Till death’s cold bosom half appears 
With life and speech and spirit warm. 


She looks: she lives! this tranced hour, 
Her bright eye seems a purer gem, 

Than sparkles on the throne of power, 
Or glory’s wealthy diadem. 


Yes Genius ! yes, thy mimick aid 
A treasure to my soul has given, 
Where beauty’s canonized shade 
Smiles in the sainted hues of heaven. 


No spectre forms of pleasure fled, 
Thy soft’ning, sweet’ning tints restore, 
For thou can’st give us back the dead, 
E’en in the loveliest looks they wore. 


Then blest be Nature’s guardian muse 
Whose hand her perished grace redeems, 
Whose tablet of a thousand hues 
The mtrrour of creation seems ! 





“ 
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